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ments have not been made and consciously described and treated as experiments. Robert Owen, for instance, established his mills and schools at New Lanark for the purpose of showing what might be done to elevate mill-hands by wise and considerate treatment. He expressly described his establishment as an experiment. If not exactly the founder of the Factory Acts, he originated ideas and supplied practical evidence which was of the greatest value, so far as it could be appreciated at the time.
From time to time, too, statesmen have distinctly approved the experimental method. Thus, on 4th March 1835, Mr. Secretary Goulburn,1 speaking of the new Factory Act of 1833, said that "he thought it the most expedient course to make an experiment of the law; so that from actual experience, rather than from contradictory opinions, they might be enabled to ascertain what alterations really were necessary." In the debate upon the second reading of the Factory, and Workshop Bill (llth February 1878), Mr. Fielden, whose father was one of the leaders of the party which carried forward the improvement of the Factory Law, remarked that " in all its legislation upon the subject Parliament had been guided by experience, and had gradually extended the operations of the Acts from one trade to another." In the same debate the Home Secretary expressed his concurrence in the statement that such legislation proceeded on "a tentative system.". It must be quite apparent too that the common practice of passing an Act and then remedying its mistakes, oversights, omitted cases, incon-
1 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 3d Series, vol. xxvi. p. 527.